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in next week’s issue 


in UFO cover up we begin an important series 
that exposes the anti-UFO campaign waged in 
the United States by the CIA. and probe the 
reasons for this sinister plot. Continuing Great 
hauntings we turn our attention to Dublin, where 
the 200-year-old evil doings of the Hellfire club 
seem to linger in ghostly manifestations. In 
Glastonbury scripts the spirits of the monks who 
guided Bligh Bond to the hidden ruins of the 
abbey reveal themselves as distinct individuals 
— but were they? Were they, in fact, some part 
of Bond's own mind? Tunguska explosion 
analyses the evidence for and against its 
cometary origins, and in Survival of death it is 
argued that some dead men, contrary to popular 
belief, do ‘tell tales’ — describing their 
adventures in the afterlife in vivid detail. 
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fi romantic fiction 


The raps, table-lifting and messages produced by the 
spirit of Philip, a 17th-century aristocrat, were undoubtedly 
real. No less important, says A.J. ELLISON, was another 
fact: Philip himself was a complete fiction 


The group who invented 
Philip based his story around 
a real ‘stately home’ in 
England — Diddington Manor 
in Warwickshire, two views 
of whose time-honoured 
walls are shown here (above 
and right). As befits such a 
setting, the life that they 
created for their imaginary 
ghost was a Classic romantic 
concoction of passion, 
intrigue, treachery and 
violent death. To add an 
extra realism to Philip, one of 
the experimenters sketched 
his portrait (top), which was 
taken into each session of 
the group to act as a focus 
for their efforts 


Ghosts 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT and success- 


ful experiments in the young science of 


parapsychology began im Toronto in 1972. 
Drawing on the wide experience of polter- 
geist phenomena of its founder, Dr George 
Owen, a group of members of the ‘Toronto 
Society for Psychical Research decided to try 
consciously to create a ‘ghost’. ‘The experi- 


ment threw a flood of light onto matters of 


enormous scientific importance, relevant to 
many areas of parapsychology — as well as 
psychology and physics. 

The group decided that one of their 
members would write a totally fictitious life 
story of the ghost. ‘he story centred round 
Diddington Manor in Warwickshire, 
England. ‘he house was real, but its name 
was altered slightly. ‘he tale was set in the 
middle of the 17th century and involved a 
member of the aristocracy, Philip, and his 
cold and frigid wife Dorothea. Philip had a 
very unhappy married life. One day he 
encountered by chance a kind and beautiful 
gypsy girl called Margo; they took to meeting 
secretly and fell in love. Philip installed 
Margo in a cottage on his estate when the 
gypsies she was travelling with moved on. 
But, after a period of blissful happiness, the 
liaison was discovered by Dorothea, who 
denounced Margo as a witch. Philip did little 
to try to save her, and she was burned at the 
stake. After her death, Philip was filled with 
remorse and paced the battlements in an- 
guish, eventually casting himself from them 
to his death. 

‘The ‘Voronto group researched the Philip 


story thoroughly. They read history books of 


the period; one member of the group visited 
England and took photographs of Didding- 
ton and of other places involved in the story. 
Philip and the other characters became very 
clear in all their minds; one member of the 
group even made a sketch of Philip. ‘They 
meditated together on every aspect of the 
story. In the meetings, meditations and dis- 
cussions, a complete rapport between the 
group members developed; they became 
very relaxed in each other’s company. Even- 
tually, they tried to produce Philip as a 
‘shared hallucination’. 


No sign of a ‘ghost’ 

But Philip did not appear. ‘The members 
of the group were becoming discouraged 
when, in 1973, they came across reports 
of the work of three British psychical re- 
searchers, C. Brookes-Smith, D. W. Hunt, 
and K. J. Batchelor( Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research, 1966 and 1970). hese 
papers described how, in experiments that 
started in 1964, seemingly paranormal phy- 
sical phenomena had been produced — table 
tilting, rapping and the like — without the 
intervention of any external psychic agency. 
And the researchers claimed that these psy- 
chokinetic phenomena could be produced by 
almost anyone in the right frame of mind. 
They gave a few guidelines: if a paranormal 
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Below: one of the tens of 
thousands of women who 
were burnt as witches in 
Europe during the late 
medieval period. Very few of 
them were genuinely 
witches, but had often been 
innocent victims of prejudice 
or dislike — or had offended a 
social superior. In having 
Philip's wife denounce his 
gipsy lover as a witch, the 
Philip group were being true 
to historical fact 


event were to occur, no one must feel person- 
ally responsible for it, or the phenomena 
would be inhibited; no surprise must be felt 
or expressed; the possibility of a paranormal 
event happening must be firmly believed in, 
and the event itself expected. Ihev also ad- 
vised that a light, jocular atmosphere, with 
singing and leg-pulling, helped to produce 
results. 

So the group changed its method. Instead 
of quietly meditating, members produced 
the jocular, light-hearted and relaxed atmos- 
phere of a Victorian seance. No medium was 
present to serve as a focus of attention; the 
phenomena, if any, were to be produced by 
‘Philip’. ‘They addressed the table around 
which they sat as Philip. Full light was used 
from the beginning, so no instrumentation 
was needed to monitor the results. 

After only a few weeks, phenomena began 
to appear. There was no hallucinatory image 
of Philip, but movements of the table on 
which the group members gently rested their 
hands became evident: at first thev were 
rather like vibrations. It was obvious from 


the movements that no one was pushing the 
table, either consciously or unconsciously. 
Speculating on the cause of the movements, 
one of the group members remarked: ‘I 
wonder if by chance Philip is doing this?’ At 
once there was a loud rap from the table top. 
Philip had arrived. 

A code was established, with one rap for 
‘yes’ and two for ‘no’. What would the 
invented ghost have to say to them? The 
group decided to pursue the new pheno- 
mena, and leave their aim of actually pro- 
ducing an image of Philip for the time being. 


So began their extraordinary study of 


psychokinesis. 


A room of his own 

The group of eight ordinary people - 
thoughtful and interested professional men 
and women and housewives — met regularly 
in a particular room in Toronto reserved 
exclusively for the Philip group. In good 
light, they would sit round a table, place their 
hands gently on it and say, ‘Hello, Philip.’ 
Each sitter who addressed Philip would 
receive a definite tangible and audible rap 
under one of his hands. ‘The phenomena 
quickly built up, so that the table would 
career round the room and the sitters had 
great difficulty in keeping their hands on it. 
Sometimes the raps appeared on the pipes 
overhead or on the walls. On at least one 
occasion, the table floated clear of the carpet 
with all four legs off the floor. A real rapport 
was built up with the imaginary Philip, and 
what happened depended entirely on him. 
Sometimes, if Philip did not want to answer a 
question, scratching sounds were heard in- 
stead of raps. Philip’s portrait was kept in the 
room on top of a lighting panel consisting of 
coloured bulbs behind frosted glass, switch- 
ed from a control panel. Occasionally, in 
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Two views of Philip's 
inventors in session. The 
dedicated but relaxed 
atmosphere was much more 
effective in producing 
psychokinetic effects than 
the quiet meditation that the 
group tried at first. In the 
background (left) can be 
seen Philip's portrait and the 
lights that he caused to turn 
on and off 


response to requests, Philip was able to make 
these lights flicker — with no one near the 
plug or control panel. No other lights flick- 
ered at that time. 

What did Philip have to say for himself? 
‘The answers he gave to questions tallied with 
the facts of the invented story, and occasion- 
ally extended it. These extensions were not 
always historically accurate. Philip’s answers 
tended to depend on who was present — four 
members of the group were enough to pro- 
duce phenomena. One of the members was 
allergic to cigarette smoke. When _ that 
member was present, Philip objected to 
smoking, but not otherwise. When the group 
sang an uproarious drinking song, the table 
would keep time by bumping up and down. 

After a time, it became perfectly ac- 
ceptable to Philip for one or two visitors to 
join the group. The raps continued with up 
to three visitors, but the table movements 
were reduced. It is important to stress that 
the raps came appropriately in answer to 
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questions. ‘hey were not random. When the 
visitors and sitters said good night, answer- 
ing raps were received under their hands. 
Careful examination of the table indicated 
clearly no ‘normal’ explanation. 

On more than one occasion, the table 
chased someone across the room, leaving the 
rest of the group helpless with laughter. The 
victim escaped through the doorway, and the 
table got itself wedged there. All hands were 
clear of the table while this occurred. It was 
also found that when Philip was asked to go 
to the room upstairs — with the instruction, 
‘See what George is doing. Give him a knock’ 
—aloud thump came from beneath the feet of 
the people sitting in the upper room. ‘The 
thump was not heard by the Philip group 
below. 


Philip meets the public 

Early in 1974, the Toronto group decided 
to make a documentary film to tell the story 
of the creation of Philip and, it was hoped, 
record the table movements and raps. ‘There 
was no difficulty whatever: a larger room and 
bright lights and cameras and crew proved 
no obstacle and the result was the film 
‘Philip, the imaginary ghost’. Philip also 
performed before a live audience for a tele- 
vision programme including a discussion. 
The table was placed on the floor with the 
group and the audience, while the discussion 
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Below: Dr George Owen and 
his wife Iris, who acted as 
mentors to the Toronto 
group. Mrs Owen was later 
to write a full-length account 
of the experiment 


Left: how the sound made by 
Philip's raps differed 
markedly from noises made 
by natural objects — and 
even other paranormal 
rappings. Philip's noises (1 
and 2) died away more 
rapidly, though not 
necessarily as evenly, as 
natural sounds (3). But they 
did follow a normal pattern, 
unlike some paranormal 
noises (4), which seem to 
be ‘back to front’ 


panel sat on the platform. ‘he table moved 
rapidly around the studio, eventually, with 
some gymnastics, climing up three steps to 
the platform, where Philip clearly felt he 
should be — with the presenter and the 
panelists. The whole incident was filmed. 
The presenter was asked to say ‘Hello’ to 
Philip and, to his surprise, received a loud rap 
under his hand. Further questions from him 
were answered by raps. his programme was 
broadcast on Toronto City Television. It 1s 
interesting to note that no member of the 
audience made any suggestion in his ques- 
tions that implied suspicion of fraud or 
trickery. Philip’s gyrations took place and 
were accepted. No one, the group included, 
had any clear understanding of how a ‘joint 
thought’ could produce physical effects in a 
table. This remains a mystery today. 


A signature in sound 
In earlier experiments in table rapping in 
England, Dr Alan Gauld had found that 
‘paranormal’ rappings were quite different in 
character from those produced on the same 
table with fingers or a solid object. The 
‘Toronto group recorded Philip raps and raps 
made by rings, pencils, erasers and other 
objects. ‘The Philip raps, too, were quite 
different from ‘normal’ raps, dying away 
much more quickly. 

A great deal has been learned about the 


psychological background needed to create 
phenomena of the Philip kind. From the very 
beginning, the Toronto group had the bene- 
fit of advice from two experts, Dr George 
Owen, a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, who now works at Toronto Uni- 
versity and is an expert in poltergeist pheno- 
mena, and Dr Joel Whitton, a medical prac- 
titioner and clinical psychologist. Dr Whit- 
ton is amember of the medical committee of 
the Toronto Society for Psychical Research, 
which tries to ensure that no experiment 
leads to any psychological or physical harm 
to any member. 


—————E——E——E 


The group noticed, as has already been 
mentioned, that Philip’s opinions tended to 
depend on which members of the group were 
present. He was clearly a composite of them 
all — his creators. One day Philip’s rappings 
were much weaker than usual, and one 
member of the group said that unless he did 
better than that, they could send him away — 
‘We only made you up, you know.’ The 
phenomena decayed almost to zero, and the 
experimenters had to act quickly to build up 
again their belief in Philip as really existing. 
Obviously one part of their minds knew all 
the time that they had created him them- 
selves: some ‘mental gymnastics’ were neces- 
sary, but this was not difficult. 

The dangers of self-deception are ob- 
vious; thus the independent assessment of 
scientific visitors and the instrumental re- 
cording of the phenomena on tape and film 
by other independent people is important. 
The state of mind they showed was necessary 
for results reminds one of the Biblical injunc- 
tion to become childlike in order to be fit for 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and of the saying 
that faith can move mountains. We are here, 
clearly, dealing with the ‘creative power of 
thought’, and the implications, as suggested 
at the beginning of this article, are enormous, 
ranging into other fields including ‘faith 
healing’. A knowledge of the important psy- 
chological principles involved will be of great 
help — even if a physical theory modelling the 
mechanism by which raps are produced in 
solid objects, or the forces levitating these 
objects, is still elusive. A number of scientists 
are working on such theories. The difficulty, 
as even orthodox modern physicists now well 
know, is that the observer affects the results 
of the experiments. It is well-known to 
parapsychologists that some investigators 
have a catalytic effect on their psychic sub- 
jects and tend to achieve better results than 
do other investigators, who have an inhibit- 
ing effect. These effects, partly in the un- 
conscious regions of the mind, are not at all 
understood. 


Psychokinesis as psychotherapy 

A major part of the psychological theory 
for the poltergeist phenomena involves cons- 
cious and unconscious psychological stress, 
which is discharged through physical pheno- 
mena. If this is true and is applied to the 
Philip group, then the group’s unconscious 
stresses will be a necessary part of the 
explanation. ‘here should therefore be psy- 
chotherapeutic effects evident after the dis- 
play of physical phenomena: the members of 
the group should become more tranquil, 
friendly and well-integrated as a result. ‘This 
does indeed seem to be a result observed by 
them all, as well as by Dr Whitton: the 
members seemed to grow in self-confidence. 
Another part of the psychological theory is 
that the ego cannot accept that it is filled with 
emotional conflict, and that it has an ex- 
traordinary power to control objects from a 


A card table flies into the air, 
propelled by psychokinetic 
energy. This picture was 
taken by the SORRAT group 
from Rolla, Missouri, USA, 
who have developed ideas 
similar to those suggested by 
the Philip group — with 
startling success 
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1977 
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distance. ‘Thus subjects explain telekinetic 
activity on the basis of external agents — 
guides or spirits or something else. The 
Philip group were able to attribute every- 
thing to Philip, at least while they were in the 
‘childlike’ state needed for success in the 
seances. 

What can be said in conclusion? First, 
several other groups using quite different 
fictitious stories and basing their activity on 
the results learned by the Philip group have 
been able to produce similar results in a 
much shorter time, measured in weeks rather 
than months. Secondly, a relatively large 
number of scientists and engineers (applied 
scientists) have observed the phenomena and 
are convinced that they occur. Thirdly, the 
amount of serious research aimed at the 
construction of better theories should be, 
and appears to be, growing. Fourthly, the 
financial support available for this vitally 
important work is still pitifully small. 

One question, of course, remains un- 
answered by the Philip group’s experiments. 
Are the effects produced in the seance room 
really evidence of survival after death, or do 
they result from the unconscious workings of 
those present— perhaps using the medium asa 
focus? At least the work with Philip may help 
in designing experiments intended specifi- 
cally to investigate this problem. 

One observer said of the Philip group that 
if a Nobel prize were awarded for research in 
parapsychology, then it should be awarded to 
them. Many will agree. 
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Tesla’s brave new world 


RETURNING FROM THE GIANT electrical 
transmitting station he had built at Colorado 
Springs in 1900, Nikola Tesla embarked 
upon an even more ambitious project, his so- 
called ‘World System’ — a way of using the 
Earth’s natural ‘electrical vibrations’ to pro- 
vide universal and inexpensive electrical 
power. With the financial support of railroad 
magnate J.P. Morgan, he began the con- 
struction of an enormous broadcasting com- 5 
plex on a 2000-acre (800-hectare) estate ‘ 
known as Wardencliff, on Long Island some 
60 miles (100 kilometres) from New York. A 
skeletal wooden tower some 154 feet (45 
metres) high was erected, on which ‘Tesla 
proposed to mount a giant copper electrode 
100 feet (30 metres) in diameter, shaped like 
a huge doughnut with a tube diameter of 20 
feet (6 metres). 

But somehow, things began to go wrong. 
There was never enough money, and al- 
though the tower stood for 12 years until it 
was demolished during the First World War 
as a defence risk, the whole scheme came to 
nothing. And of the associated project, the 
industrial ‘city beautiful’ that he had en- 
visaged with his architect friend Stanford 


Towards the end of his life, Nikola Tesla left hints that he 


had devised a weapon of unprecedented power and White, there was no sign. 
precision. NEIL POWELL asks whether today’s superpowers From that time on. Tesla seems to have 
are trying to rediscover Tesla’s secret been a spent force. He was never destitute, he 


never starved; but, while other scientists and 
Above: a shower of glowing engineers developed the practical appli- 


‘ap droplets flies from the point cations of ideas for which he could claim the 
= / of impact of a ruby laser original idea, he found few opportunities to 
beam on a metallic surface. advance his own theories. Indeed, as he grew 

Military scientists are older, he seemed to lose touch with the 

= working on missile- scientific community, and increasingly made 
destroying lasers dogmatic assertions that conflicted with the 


Left: Tesla in about 1910, 
surrounded by a battery of 
sophisticated equipment 


mirror glass tube 


coolant 


power source 


ihejight 
fantastic 


flash lamp 
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ruby crystal 


coolant _ light shield 


‘The ruby laser (above) consists of a rod 
of synthetic ruby around which an or- 
dinary flash lamp is coiled. When this 
lamp is fired, its light energy is stored by 
chromium atoms present in the ruby as 
an impurity. They begin to re-emit the 
energy as pure red light, which is re- 
flected back and forth between the pre- 
cisely angled mirrors at the ends of the 
crystal. The light intensity builds up 
until the chromium atoms have all re- 
leased their energy. The light gradually 
‘leaks’ out through one of the end mir- 
rors, which is semi-transparent, and 


way in which physics was going. 

For instance, he could not be persuaded to 
accept the modern picture of the discrete 
structure of the atom, and the idea of ‘smash- 
ing the atom’ was to him inconceivable. He 
accepted the existence of atoms as the in- 
divisible ‘billiard balls’ of Victorian physics, 
and he accepted the idea of the independent 
existence of the electron, but he could not 
reconcile one concept with the other. As a 
result of his experiments with extremely 
long-wave, high-energy electrical oscil- 
lations, he was convinced that matter existed 
in a state of vibration, but he saw this in 
terms of a simple physical relationship be- 
tween objects rather than in the sophisticated 
concepts of quantum mechanics. 


Planet in resonance 
In his experiments at Colorado Springs, 


‘Tesla had set up a kind of pumping action of 


electrons in and out of the earth, which he 
understood as setting up planetary electric 
currents in resonant motion. It is certainly 
possible that ‘Tesla’s extremely long-wave 
transmissions could have set up such a reson- 
ance. Whether a way can be found to exploit 
this in the generation of usable energy re- 
mains to be seen. 

At the other end of the wavelength scale, 
there is evidence to suggest that ‘Tesla also 
discovered the principle of the laser. ‘The 
name ‘laser’ is an acronym for ‘light amplifi- 
cation by stimulated emission of radiation’, 
and the light from a laser is produced by 
exactly the kind of tuned oscillation that 
‘Tesla used to produce his high-voltage dis- 
charges, but, of course, at high frequency 


John Pierpoint Morgan was 
head of the most powerful 
finance house in the United 
States when he became 
favourably impressed with 
the achievements and 
character of Tesla. His 
support enabled Tesla to 
begin work on his ‘World 
System’ but, surprisingly, 
Morgan did not demand a 
share in the future profits of 
the enterprise 


Tesla 


emerges as a brief pulse of red light. 
White light, such as sunlight (below), 
is a mixture of light of all wavelengths, 
each wavelength corresponding to a par- 
ticular colour. Light of even the purest 
colour obtained from sources other than 
lasers has a ‘spread’ of wavelengths; the 
waves are also out of phase — they are not 
‘in step’. Laser light, by contrast, is of a 
single precise wavelength, its waves are 
in phase, and it can be extremely intense 


faserlight for short periods. 


__ waveform 
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ordinary 
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and short wavelength. It was not until 1960 
that the first successful laser was made, when 
the American physicist T’.H. Maiman forced 
a bar of synthetic ruby to produce red light 
by ‘pumping’ light energy into it at exactly 
the right frequency. 

‘The most important aspect of the light 
produced by the laser is that it is of a single 
wavelength. Ordinary light sources produce 
light of a wide range of wavelengths, which 
emerges in all directions. Lasers produce 
light all of one wavelength, the emission 
moving only in one direction, and with the 
waves exactly in step (this 1s called ‘coher- 
ence’). As a result, a laser beam can be sent 
over enormous distances without losing its 
power or being diffused in any way. The first 
men on the Moon left behind them a reflector 
designed to send back laser beams transmit- 
ted from the Earth. The beams returned 
without any marked diminution in their 
power. 

Writing in 1934, Tesla described an ap- 
paratus that sounds strangely similar to the 
laser. He claimed it ‘projects particles which 
may be relatively large or of microscopic 
dimensions, enabling us to convey to a small 
area at a great distance trillions of times more 
energy than is possible with rays of any kind. 
Many thousands of horsepower can thus be 
transmitted by a stream thinner than a hair, 
so that nothing can resist.” At his 82nd 
birthday dinner at the New Yorker hotel in 
1938, he was asked ‘could he produce an 
effect on the moon sufficiently large to be 
seen by an astronomer watching the moon 
through a high-power telescope?’ He replied 
that he ‘would be able to produce in the dark 
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The ‘World System’ envisioned by 
‘Tesla would, according to him, have 
made possible ‘not only the instan- 
taneous and precise wireless transmis- 
sion of any kind of signals, messages or 
characters, to all parts of the world, but 
also the interconnection of the existing 


telegraph, telephone, and other signal 
stations without any change in their 
present equipment.’ The radio signals 
would have been ‘non-interfering as well 
as non-interferable. .. . ‘here is virtu- 
ally no limit to the number of stations or 
instruments that can be simultaneously 
operated without the slightest mutual 
disturbance.’ ‘Tesla described numerous 
applications. ‘They included _ the 
worldwide distribution of news by radio 


region of the thin crescent new moon an 
incandescent spot that would glow like a 
bright star so that it could be seen without 
the aid of a telescope’. 

All this talk on the part of Tesla led to 
persistent rumours that he had invented a 
‘death ray’, but in an article written in 1935 
he stated categorically that ‘this invention of 
mine does not contemplate the use of any so- 
called ‘‘death rays’’.” He hated war, and he 
wrote: 

We cannot abolish war by outlawing it. 

We cannot end it by disarming the 

strong. War can be stopped, not by 

making the strong weak but by making 
every nation, weak or strong, able to 
defend itself.... I was _ fortunate 
enough to evolve a new idea and to 
perfect means which can be_ used 
chiefly for defense. If it is adopted, it 
will revolutionize the relations between 
nations. It will make any country, large 
or small, impregnable against armies, 
airplanes, and other means for attack. 

My invention requires a large plant, 

but once established it will be possible 

to destroy anything, men or machines, 

approaching within a radius of 200 

miles [320 kilometres]. 


Soviet death ray? 

In the light of this claim, the concern felt by 
Major-General George Keegan over the 
freak electrical storms that occurred over 
Canada in 1977 takes on a new significance. 
Major-General Keegan believed that the 
storms were caused by trials of a Soviet 
‘particle gun’ capable of detonating inter- 
continental ballistic missiles while still in 
flight in the upper atmosphere. 

The first hints that particle gun experi- 
ments were taking place came when satellite 
data indicated the unexpected presence of 
hydrogen, with traces of tritium (‘heavy 
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telegraph or radio telephone, and the 
interconnection of the world’s stock 
market tickertape machines. Clocks of 
cheap, simple construction would be 
synchronised anywhere in the world by 
the system without requiring attention. 
(“The idea of impressing upon the earth 
American time is_ fascinating,’ said 
‘Tesla, ‘and very likely to become popu- 
lar.) Facsimile transmission of docu- 
ments would have been possible. A ‘uni- 
versal marine service’ would enable 
ships to steer without compasses. ‘Tesla 
promised that ‘when the first plant is 
inaugurated . . . humanity will be like an 
ant heap stirred up withastick. .. .” The 
varied means of communication that he 
foresaw all exist today, and are becoming 
more widely integrated — but on a prin- 
ciple quite different from ‘Tesla’s: by 
relay from satellites in orbit. 


Top: Tesla experimented 
with various forms of 
lighting that could be used 
for advertising. This is a 
discharge between 
concentric loops of wire, 
forming a brilliantly luminous 
disc that could be used in a 
display 


Above: luminous discharges 
from the ends of a high- 
voltage coil. Tesla believed 
they resembled flames in 
more than appearance: when 
fire was fully understood, he 
thought, it would prove to 
involve high-frequency 
electrical fields 


Right: the experimental 
station at Colorado Springs. 
Bolts of artificial lightning 
were cast from the mast-top 
globe 


Far right: the all-wooden 
structure on Long Island that 
was to be the heart of 

the World System; it stood 
until the First World War 
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hydrogen’, the fuel of the hydrogen bomb) in 
the upper atmosphere. Intelligence assessors 
linked this observation with the information 
that the Soviets were carrying out experi- 
ments at an establishment in Semipalatinsk, 
Kazakhstan — experiments apparently de- 
voted to the development of a weapon that 
would accelerate and focus a beam of sub- 
atomic particles on a target, such as a missile. 

Subatomic particles that could be used in 
such a weapon are electrons or protons. In 
modern physical theory, these can be re- 
garded alternatively as tiny solid bodies that 
can be accelerated by means of the controlled 
oscillation of an electromagnetic field, or as 
‘packets’ of wave energy that can be 
‘pumped’ forward in exactly the same way as 
the power is built up by a Tesla coil, or light 
waves are generated in an intense beam ina 
laser (see page 856). 

What is particularly significant about a 
particle gun, or a laser, is that its beam 
consists of packets of wave energy produced 


Tesla 


at exactly their own inherent frequency, 
giving what is called a ‘coherent’ emission — 
effectively a standing wave of exactly the 
same kind as that described by Tesla in his 
paper of 1900. 

At an installation code-named ‘Tora’, at 
Sary-Shagan, about 500 miles (800 kilo- 
metres) from Semipalatinsk, the Soviets 
have been experimenting with a particle 
beam weapon since November 1979, and it 
seems probable that at Gomel, near Minsk, 
they have been carrying out development 
work over a considerably longer period. 
Indeed, what the Soviets vaguely described 
as ‘certain experiments in the high frequency 
band’ caused severe radio blackouts during 
1976, leading to protests from several gov- 
ernments, including four from Britain. 


Assault on the ionosphere 

Of greater importance than such a radio 
blackout is the possible effect of uncontrolled 
or — more sinisterly — of controlled firing of a 
particle beam gun upon the upper atmo- 
sphere. At a height of about 65 miles (100 
kilometres) above the Earth’s surface, the 
ionosphere begins; this is a series of layers of 
extremely rarefied air in which atoms are 
partly broken down into electrically charged 
ions. ‘he ionosphere is responsible for the 
reflection of long-wave radio round the 
globe; it is also the part of.the atmosphere in 
which the remarkable electrical displays of 
the aurora borealis take place, in response to 
bombardment by cosmic rays from space. 

Like a laser, a finely focused particle beam 
can (almost literally) ‘punch’ a hole in the 
ionosphere. ‘The particles — either positively- 
charged protons or negatively-charged elec- 
trons — can seriously affect the distribution 
of ions around the path of the beam, produc- 
ing auroral displays and radio blackouts 
very similar to those recorded over northern 
Canada in 1977. And who knows what effect 
these disturbances could have upon currents 
in the upper atmosphere, and thus upon our 
weather? 

Andrew Michrowski, a scientist working 
on a power scheme in eastern Canada, had no 
doubts. ‘It is quite clear to me that the 
Russians are doing experiments based on 
Tesla’s ideas, and in doing so have changed 
the world’s weather,’ he said. 

Watson W. Scott, director of operations at 
the Canadian Department of Communi- 
cations in Ottawa, was even more uncompro- 
mising. ‘Are these experiments connected 
with the great [1976] drought in Britain, 
warm weather in Greenland, snow in Miami? 
.. . [It] seems to suggest an important new 
level of competence has been reached in the 
handling of very powerful physical forces. 
One person has told me it may be a pin- 
pointing, at last, of the exact frequencies 
used by Tesla in his Work. Those who talk do 
not necessarily know. ‘Those who know are 
the sort of people who are paid very good 
money to say nothing.’ 
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In 1908 a vast area of Siberia was 
devastated by the explosion of a 
huge fireball. Trees were 
scorched and felled, and the skins 
of many animals broke out in 
scabs. Could this have been a 
nuclear explosion? IAN RIDPATH 
analyses the facts 


ON THE MORNING OF 30 JUNE 1908, farmer 
S. B. Semenov was sitting on his porch in the 
isolated Siberian trading station of Vana- 
vara, 500 miles (750 kilometres) north-west 
of Lake Baykal. It was still only 7.15 a.m., 
but the day was already well under way; the 
Sun rises early in midsummer this far north. 
Nearby, Semenov’s neighbour P. P. Kosalo- 
pov was pulling nails out of a window frame 
with pincers. Neither man could have had an 
inkling of the drama they were about to 
witness. 

Suddenly, Semenov was startled to see, 
towards the north-west, a brilliant fireball 
that ‘covered an enormous part of the sky’. 
Semenov twisted in pain, for the fireball’s 
heat felt as though it were burning his shirt. 
Next door, Kosalopov dropped his pincers 
and clasped his hands to his ears, which felt 
as though they were burning. He first glanc- 
ed at his roof, suspecting it to be on fire, then 
turned to Semenov. ‘Did you see anything?’ 
Kosalopov asked. ‘How could one help but 
see it?’ replied the frightened Semenov, still 
stinging from his burns. 

A few seconds later, the blinding, bright 
blue, fireball, trailing a column of dust, 
exploded 40 miles (65 kilometres) from Vana- 


vara with a force that knocked Semenov off 


his porch, where he lay unconscious fora few 
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seconds. On coming to, he felt ground trem- 
ors that shook the entire house, broke the 
barn door, and shattered windows. In the 
house of Kosalopov, earth fell from the 
ceiling and a door flew off the stove. Sounds 
like thunder rumbled in the air. 

The great Siberian fireball of 1908 was an 
event so exceptional that it excited a con- 
troversy that continues to this day. Explan- 
ations for it range into the realm of the 
bizarre, including the remarkable hypothesis 
that it was caused by nothing less than the 


emergency landing ofa nuclear spacecraft, 


The aftermath of the 
explosion on 30 June 1908 
of a huge fireball that 
‘covered an enormous part of 
the sky’ over Tunguska, 
Siberia (map inset, right), 
must have looked much like 
a forest fire (top); for up to 
20 miles (30 kilometres) 
around the site of the 
explosion, trees were blown 
down, and the intense heat 
of the blast set the forest 
alight 


Thirteen years after the 
Tunguska explosion, Soviet 
mineralogist Leonid Kulik 
(above) led an expedition to 
the site, travelling by horse 
drawn sled and boat (right) 
His route is shown in the 
map (above right). Kulik 
found dramatic evidence of 
the blast - whole forests of 
scorched and uprooted trees 
(left) 


perhaps even of extra-terrestrial origin. 

‘The area on which the object fell, in the 
valley of the Stony ‘Tunguska river, was 
sparsely inhabited by the Tungus, a no- 
madic, Mongol-like people who herded rein- 
deer. Near the centre of the fall, north of 
Vanavara, several Tungus were thrown into 
the air by the explosion, and their tents were 
carried away ina violent wind. Around them, 
the forest began to blaze. 

As the dazed ‘Tungus cautiously inspected 
the site of the blast, they found scenes of 
terrifying devastation. Trees were felled like 
matchsticks for up to 20 miles (30 kilometres 
around. The intense heat from the explosion 
had melted metal objects, destroyed store- 
houses, and burned reindeer to death. No 
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living animals were left in the area but, 
miraculously, no humans were killed by the 
blast. TUhere were also reports that a myste- 
rious ‘black rain’ had fallen in the area. 

The effects of the ‘Tunguska blast were 
seen and felt for 600 miles (1000 kilometres) 
around. Reports from the district of Kansk, 
400 miles (600 kilometres) from the blast, 
described boatmen being thrown into the 
river and horses being knocked over by shock 
waves, while houses shook and crockery 
crashed off shelves. ‘he driver of the Trans- 
Siberian express stopped his train for fear of 
a derailment when the carriages and rails 
began to shake. 

Other effects were noted around the 
world, but their cause remained a puzzle fora 
long time, as news of the fireball and explo- 
sion did not become widely known for many 
years. Seismic waves like those from an 
earthquake were recorded’ throughout 
Europe, as well as disturbances of the Earth’s 
magnetic field. Meteorologists later found 
from microbarograph records that atmos- 
pheric shock waves from the blast had circled 
the Earth twice. 


Echoes of distant Siberia 

A woman in Huntingdon, England, wrote to 
The Times to report that the night skies were 
so bright that shortly after midnight on 1 


July ‘it was possible to read large print 


indoors... . At about 1.30 a.m. the room 
was quite light, as if it had been day. It would 
be interesting if anyone would explain the 
cause of so unusual a sight.’ But, at that time, 
no one could explain. 

Similar night-time effects were 
noted over much of Europe and western Asia 
after the fall. Reports from this area record 
nights up to 100 times brighter than normal 
and crimson hues in the sky, like the glare 
from fires towards the north. The strange 
lights did not flicker or form arches like the 
aurora borealis; they were like effects that fol- 
lowed the outburst of Krakatoa, which injec- 
ted vast clouds of dust into the atmosphere. 

At the time of the ‘Tunguska fall, Russia 
was entering a period of major political 
upheaval and the national press did not give 
any coverage to what it saw as a minor event 
in a remote part of the empire. Despite the 
exceptional nature of the ‘Tunguska event, 
news about it remained buried in local S1- 
berian newspapers until 13 years later, when 
word of it reached a Soviet mineralogist, 
Leonid Kulik. 

Kulik had a particular interest in fallen 
meteorites, not least because of the rich 
source of iron they could provide for indus- 
try. He became convinced that the object that 
had fallen on 30 June 1908 in the valley of the 
Stony ‘Tunguska river was an iron meteorite 
even larger than that which formed the vast 
Barringer crater in Arizona 25,000 years or 
SO ago. 

After years of planning, Kulik set out in 
1927 on an expedition to reach the site of the 
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Tunguska explosion 


‘Tunguska fall. From the railway town of 


Taishet, Kulik and his team crossed 400 
miles (600 kilometres) of frozen taiga by 
horse-drawn sled until they reached Vana- 
vara. There, they heard the remarkable 
stories of the inhabitants, convincing Kulik 
more than ever that he was on the track of a 
truly enormous meteorite. 

A sudden snowfall held up progress for 
over a week. On 8 April, Kulik, a colleague, 
and a local guide set out on horseback on the 
final leg of the journey. ‘They marched north- 
wards through scenes of increasing devas- 
tation: birch and pine trees lay on the ground 


where they had been uprooted by the force of 


the shock wave 19 years before. Many of the 
trees had been scorched or even set alight by 
the same intense heat that farmer Semenov 
had felt in Vanavara. 
Surveying the blast area from a ridge, 
Kulik wrote: 
From our observation point no sign of 
forest can be seen, for everything has 
been devastated and burned, and 
around the edge of this dead area the 
young twenty-year-old forest growth 
has moved forward furiously, seeking 
sunshine and life. One has an uncanny 
feeling when one sees 20- to 30-inch 
[so- to 75-centimetre] thick giant trees 
snapped across like twigs, and their 
tops hurled many metres away to the 
south. 


Visit of the god of fire 

Kulik wanted to press on the remaining few 
miles to the centre of the blast, but the 
‘Tungus guides were superstitious, for their 
legends said the area had been visited by the 
god of fire, and they would go no further. 
Kulik had to return to Vanavara to recruit 
new guides, and another month passed be- 
fore he arrived again at the devastated area 
and finally reached the centre of the fall — to 
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Above: members of the 
Tungus tribe, who were the 
most directly affected by the 
Tunguska explosion. They 
reported that, after the blast, 
many of their reindeer broke 
Out in scabs — a fact that has 
led some scientists, 
assuming that the scabs 
were evidence of radiation 
sickness, to suggest that a 
nuclear explosion had 
occurred 


Right: The area of 
devastation in Tunguska, 
showing the centre of the 
explosion and the direction 
of the fallen trees, together 
with three different 
suggestions of the path 
taken by the fireball. The 
path indicated by the solid 
red arrow was proposed by 
scientists K.P. Florensky and 
V.G. Konenkin, and is now 
generally considered to be 
the correct one 


discover the great riddle of Tunguska. 

Of the giant crater he had expected there 
was not a sign. Instead, he found a frozen 
swamp and a curious stand of trees which, 
despite being at the centre of the explosion, 
had escaped the effects of the blast that had 
levelled everything around them. Whatever 
object caused the explosion, it had never 
reached the ground. Although he returned to 
the area with bigger expeditions in subse- 
quent years, Kulik never found any frag- 
ments of meteoric iron. 

So if the ‘Tunguska blast was not caused 
by the impact of an iron meteorite, what was 
the cause? In 1930, the English meteorologist 
Francis J. W. Whipple, assistant director of 
the Meteorological Office, proposed that the 
event had been caused by the collision of the 
Earth with a small comet, a suggestion sup- 
ported by the Soviet astronomer A.S. 
Astapovich. 

The popular view of a comet is a giant 
glowing ball of dust and gas trailing 
streamers for millions of miles, as with the 
spectacular Halley's Comet in 1910. But 
such brilliant comets are the exception rather 
than the rule. A dozen or more comets may 
be tracked by astronomers each year, but few 
or none of them ever become visible to the 
naked eye. Most comets are smaller and 
fainter than those illustrated in astronomy 
books; some comets, particularly old ones, 
may show no tail at all. 

According to the most popular theory, a 
comet resembles a dirty snowball of frozen 
gas and dust. Old comets run out of gas to 
become nothing more than loose ‘bags’ of 
low-density rocks. Such an object would 
indeed cause a blazing fireball as it burned up 
by friction after plunging at high speed into 
the Earth’s atmosphere, eventually shatter- 
ing explosively as the forces of deceleration 
overcame its own strength. The mid-air blast 
of such an object would explain why there 
was no crater or meteorite fragments at 
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Right: the flight path of the 
Tunguska fireball in the area 
immediately surrounding the 
impact point, as 
reconstructed by Soviet 
ufologist Felix Zigel from the 
study of the damage created 
by the atmospheric shock 
wave, and the evidence 
given in a number of 
eyewitness accounts. The 
arrows through towns 
indicate the direction in 
which the object appeared to 
be travelling 


Below: some of the evidence 
of large-scale destruction 
found by Kulik and his team 
13 years after the blast: 
scorched trees, knocked flat 
by the force of the 

explosion or, where they 
were still standing, of 
stunted and scrubby growth 


‘Tunguska. But critics of the comet theory 
argued that no comet had been seen in the sky 
before the ‘Tunguska blast. 

There has been a host of alternative ex- 
planations, including a bizarre suggestion 
that a mini black hole blasted into Siberia. 
According to astronomical theory, mini 
black holes, with the mass of an asteroid 
packed into the size of an atomic particle, 
could have been formed in the maelstrom 
following the Big Bang explosion that is 
believed to have marked the origin of the 
Universe. he passage of a mini black hole 
through the Earth would, according to Uni- 
versity of Texas physicists A. A. Jackson and 
Michael Ryan, have all the observed effects 
of the ‘Tunguska fireball — except that the 
mini black hole should have carried right on 
through the Earth and emerged in the north 
Atlantic, producing similar spectacular 
effects as it departed. Unfortunately for the 
theory, no such effects occurred. 


Spacecraft from Mars? 

Of all the theories for the ‘Tunguska blast, the 
most controversial was put forward in 1946 
by the Soviet science-fiction writer Alex- 
ander Kazantsev. Disguising his theory as a 
fictional story, Kazantsev proposed that the 
explosion over Siberia had been caused by 
the burn-up of a nuclear-powered space- 
craft, perhaps from Mars. Kazantsev specu- 
lated that the aliens had come to collect water 


from Lake Baykal, the largest volume of 


fresh water on Earth. As the craft plummeted 
into the atmosphere it heated up by friction 
until the engines erupted in a mid-air blast 
like the Hiroshima bomb. 

Soviet ufologists Felix Zigel and Alexei 
Zolotov have supported the exploding nuc- 
lear spacecraft idea. Zigel even proposed that 
the craft performed a crazy zig-zag as it 
desperately attempted to land, although 
none of the eyewitnesses actually reported 
seeing the fireball change course. 


Tunguska explosion 


Vanavara 


Another science-fiction writer, John 
Baxter, in his book The fire came by, publi- 
shed in 1976, followed Kazantsev in compar- 
ing the effects of the “Tunguska explosion 
with those of the Hiroshima bomb -— the 
strong thermal flash, the updraught of heated 
air that caused a ‘fiery pillar’, and the charac- 
teristic clump of trees that remained stand- 
ing at the centre of the ‘Tunguska devas- 
tation, as they had under the explosion point 
of the Hiroshima bomb. 

‘There was even talk of deadly radiation at 
the site. One of the characters in Alexander 
Kazantsev’s story speaks of a man who, 
shortly after examining the ‘Tunguska blast 
area, died in terrible pain as if from an 
invisible fire. ‘It could be nothing other than 
radioactivity,’ explains the fictional charac- 
ter. In fact, there is no record that anyone 
died from the Tunguska blast — but the 
Tungus people reported that reindeer in the 
area broke out in scabs, which modern 
writers such as Baxter have attributed to 
radiation burns. 

Expeditions to the area noted an ac- 
celerated growth of vegetation around the 
blast site, again attributed by some to genetic 
damage from radiation. ‘here were reports 
in popular writings that radioactivity had 
been detected in the wood from the area, and 
an analysis of radiocarbon from tree rings in 
the United States by Nobel prize-winner 
Willard Libby showed an increase in radio- 
carbon following 1908. All of which seemed 
to indicate that the ‘Tunguska explosion 
could have been nuclear. 

‘This theory raises some alarming ques- 
tions — for the ‘Tunguska explosion occurred 
a good 30 years before the first nuclear tests. 
Who, or what, could have caused a blast of 
such proportions? 


New investigations shed light on the Tunguska 
mystery. See page 1058 
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Dracula — the most famous vampire of them all — was 
created as the anti-hero of a novel written in 1897. Yet, as 
DANIEL FARSON shows, the truth about the bloodsucking 
aristocrat is far stranger than the fiction 


THE CULT OF THE VAMPIRE In the 20th 
century 1s very largely due to books and films 
based on one larger-than-life character, 
Count Dracula. Created in 1897 by the I rish- 
born theatre manager Bram Stoker, Dracula 
from the book of the same name) has become 
synonymous with vampirism, indeed popu- 
larising it. It is ironic that Jack the Ripper, 
who committed real atrocities about the same 
time as the publication of Dracula, should 
have become part of our folklore, whereas 
many people today believe that Dracula was 
areal person. In one respect, in fact, they are 
right, but the fictional Dracula was a com- 
plex creation. 

While the voung Bram Stoker was making 
his way in the world a fellow Dubliner, 
Sheridan le Fanu, was also making money 
out of vampirism. His Carmilla, published in 
1872, was a sensation. The average Victorian 
reader almost certainly did not perceive what 
is today the overt lesbianism of the book, but 
it sll made an enormous impression on its 
readers. Echoes of its dreadful, awe-inspir- 
ing climax can be found in Dracula, but the 
end of the undead Carmilla, as told by le 
Fanu, is strongly reminiscent of the case 
histories of alleged real vampires recorded in 
such horrific abundance in Eastern Europe 
see page IOOI 

‘The combination of necrophilia, seduc- 
tion of virgins from beyond the grave, and an 
atmosphere heavy with sex and violence, 
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Above: Nosferatu (played by 
Klaus Kinski) sinks his teeth 
into his entranced victim 
(Isabelle Adjani) in 
Nosferatu —- the vampyre, the 
1979 German remake of the 
1922 film of the same name 


Below: Bram Stoker 
(1847-1912), famous for his 
blood-curdling novel Dracula 


made vampirism very popular. After all, the 
wicked creature was always destroyed in the 
end so it must be a moral tale. 

The scene had been set over 30 years 
before Victoria came to the throne. Lord 
Byron, accompanied by his doctor, Polidori, 
spend the summer of 1816 on the shores of 
Lake Geneva in Switzerland, conveniently 
close to their friends the poet Shelley and his 
mistress Mary Godwin — who later became 
his wife. ‘he weather was bad so they 
amused themselves by staying indoors and 
writing ghost stories. It was to be a re- 
markably productive way of passing the 
time. For Mary Godwin — inspired no doubt 
by the lengthy talk of ghosts and ghouls and 
by the tempestuous elements — dreamed the 
entire story that she duly wrote down and 
called Frankenstein. Polidori, at first loath 
to enter into competition with his literary 
masters, eventually produced a long story 
called 7he vampyre, which he proceeded to 
publish, hinting heavily that it was, in fact, 
written by Byron. Polidori’s tale was a sen- 
sation. Professor Leonard Wolf claims in his 
book Vhe annotated Dracula (1975) that 
‘Polidori gave us the prototype vampire . 
that is to say, as a nobleman, aloof, brilliant, 
chilling, fascinating to women, and coolly 
evil.’ 

Polidori’s vampire was the forerunner of 
the legion of vampires who began to invade 
English literature, such as l’arney the vam- 
pire, or The feast of blood (1847) by ‘Thomas 
Prest, who had also written the more famous 
Sweeney Llodd, the demon barber. Varney 
appeared in 220 weekly parts in a pulp 
magazine and was as popular as the most 
successful television soap opera today. 


With this sort of background, Stoker 
began to write what was to become the 
vampire classic. It was his idea to bring the 
vampire novel up to date, setting Dracula in 
late-19th-century England, even including 
references to such innovations as Kodak 
photographs and a dictaphone. And _ al- 
though the Count originated from Transyl- 
vania, his London address was Piccadilly. 

Count Dracula is a complex literary crea- 
tion. His background — the wild, sinister 
country of what is now Romania— may seem 
like poetic fiction and indeed should be, for 
Stoker never visited the country himself. 
Instead he consulted an old guide book and 
spent many hours talking with a colourful 
Hungarian professor, Arminius Vambery. 
The result was that the country of Dracula’s 
origin was described with uncanny detail; a 
modern visitor to the Borgo Pass (which is 
mentioned by name in the novel) needs no 
stretch of the imagination to fit fiction to fact. 


Viad the bloodthirsty 
But Vambery did more than leave Stoker 
with a vivid impression of topography; he 
told him tales of Transylvanian vampires, 
and the enduring vampire superstition. And 
he also told him of the 15th-century Transyl- 
vanian prince, Vlad, whose extreme sadism 
and bloodlust had earned him a special place 
in Transylvanian history. He had another 
name: Dracula. ‘his has two meanings: his 
father was called Dracul, so Dracula may 
well mean simply ‘son of Dracul’; the other 
meaning is ‘devil’. It may be, given his 
perverted exploits, that the two meanings 
became inextricably linked, for the son of 
Dracul was indeed a ‘devil’. His favourite 
pastime was impaling prisoners — or indeed 
anyone — on high, pointed poles. Impaling 
was to him a fine art and meant a slow death 
for his victims. He particularly enjoyed hav- 
ing his meal set out onatable under the forest 
of mass impalings where he would invite 
others to join him. 

But Vlad Dracula was and is known to 
Romanians as a hero, for he rid them of their 


Right: the frontispiece of 
Varney the vampire by 
Thomas Prest (who also 
wrote Sweeney Todd). This 


lurid epic, which was written 


50 years before Stoker's 
Dracula appeared, took 220 
weekly parts to unfold, then 
ended abruptly. The vampire, 
‘tired and disgusted with a 
life of horror’, threw himself 
into a convenient volcano 


Below: the cover of an early 
French version of Dracu/a, 
which is unusual for 
faithfully depicting Dracula 
as he was actually described 
in the story 


Bottom: Bran Castle, an 
imposing relic of old 
Transylvania, now part of 
Romania. This is believed to 
have been one of Vlad 
Dracula's residences and !s 
consequently a great tourist 
attraction today 
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enemies, the Turks. It is said that in so doing 
he impaled 30,000 ‘Turks in one day. 

The fictional Dracula says: ‘One of my 
own race... who crossed the Danube and 
beat the Turk on his own ground! This was a 
Dracula indeed!’ This and other features of 
the story seem to prove the contention that 
the Count was based almost entirely on the 
historical warrior. But although undoubt- 
edly bloodthirsty, even by the standards of the 
time, Vlad Dracula was not a vampire. As far 
as anyone knows, he never actually drank 
blood and despite some rumours — gener- 
ated, one suspects, mainly by the tourist 
industry — he has never risen from his grave. 
(In fact no one is sure where it is.) 

It may be, however, that Professor Vam- 
bery also told Stoker of a distant descendant 
of Vlad Dracula, whose behaviour was de- 
cidedly vampiristic. ‘The 15th-century 
Countess Elisabeth Bathory had a penchant 
for kidnapping village girls and ‘milking’ 
them of their blood, in various slow and 
agonising ways. The object of this unpleas- 
ant exercise was to bathe in it, in order to 
maintain her — alleged — beauty. She was 
probably the inspiration for the Countess in 
le Fanu’s Carmilla and certainly was for 
Mark Ronson’s Bloodthirst (1980). 

Other blood-obsessed historical figures 
have included the notorious Gilles de Rais, 
One-time patron of Joan of Arc. His par- 
ticular passion was the torturing of little 
boys, finally dispatching them by ordering 
his servants to slit their jugular veins so their 
blood would spurt over him. 

And nearer our own time was the ‘acid 
bath murderer’, John George Haigh, who 
was also known as ‘the vampire killer’. Haigh 
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is said to have killed a young man named 
Swann (among others) so he could collect his 
blood — ‘a wineglassful’ — and drink it. Basil 
Copper, in his 7he vampire (1971), claims 
that Haigh ‘was a vampire in the classical 
tradition, possibly the only true monster in 


this field in the 2oth century. By this, of 


course, I do not mean that he was a vampire 
in the supernatural sense, but there 1s at least 
a strong suggestion that he needed to drink 
blood in order to refresh and sustain him- 
self.’ Haigh was hanged in 1949. 

The reservation about vampires in ‘the 
supernatural sense’ is vital. None of these 
perverts actually rose from the dead; some 
enjoyed the sight, feel and occasionally the 
taste of human blood. 


Vampires all around 

However, just as the Aztecs and Indian 
rajahs drank blood believing it would give 
them strength, so it seems there are quite 
ordinary people who by design —- or by 


accident — drain people surrounding them of 


their ‘life force’ or energy. This phenomenon 
is extremely common; we all know of some- 


one who seems to ‘feed’ on the energy of 


others, leaving them drained and tired. ‘This 
so-called ‘psychic vampirism’ is a recurring 
theme in occult writings but one of its least 
controversial aspects is the ‘preying’ of men 
on women, or vice versa, for sexual reasons 
in ways often remarkably similar to those 
lovingly detailed in Carmilla and Dracula. 
‘The connection between supernatural 
vampirism and sex is profound. Normal, 


decent folk who would ordinarily find tales of 


corpses and running blood offputting, find 
themselves enjoying vampire stories perhaps 
against their will, just as the prim and proper 
Victorians did. Why? What is the extra- 
ordinary hold of vampirism on the sub- 
conscious minds of most people? 

Of all the screen ‘Draculas’ — since the 
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Top: Cachtice Castle, in 
Slovakia, once the lair of the 
infamous Countess Elisabeth 
Bathory (above), a distant 
descendant of Vlad Dracula. 
Obsessed with her own 
beauty, she sought to 
preserve it by bathing tn the 
blood of tortured virgins. 
Luring them to her mountain 
retreat, she would ‘milk’ 
them of their blood by 
various means, her favourite 
being hanging them up in 
spiked cages and then 
delighting in their screams as 
their blood dripped over her. 
Over 600 girls fell victim to 
her lusts, but in 1611 she 
was sentenced to be walled 
up alive for her crimes. The 
screams of her ghost have 


been reported many times 


Left: the historical Dracula — 
‘Vlad the impaler’ — seen 
enjoying his favourite kind of 
picnic, which earned him his 
nickname 


Count’s film debut in 1931, when he was 
played by the Hungarian Bela Lugosi — no 
one actor has been so closely identified with 
the great vampire as the British actor Chris- 
topher Lee, who explained the appeal of the 
character by saying: 

He offers the illusion of immor- 

tality . . . the subconscious wish we all 

have of limitless power... aman of 
tremendous brain’ and _= physical 
strength... he is either a reincar- 

nation or he has never died. He is a 

superman image, with erotic appeal for 

women who find him totally alluring. 

In many ways he is everything people 

would like to be — the anti-hero, the 

heroic villain. . . . For women there is 

the complete abandonment to the 

power of a man. 
And although American horror-film star 
Vincent Price has never actually played a 
vampire except in the spoof 7he Monster 
Club (1980), almost everyone thinks he has. 
Price says, ‘Often when I’m walking along 
the street, a middle-aged matron comes up to 
me and says ‘“‘please bite me’’.’ 

‘The virgin’s ecstatic swoon, half fear, half 
pleasurable excitement, as the superhuman 
figure in the swirling black cape materialises 
in her bedroom; the oppressive, languorous 
feeling; the total abandonment; the pleasure 
and the pain of the vampire’s teeth sinking 
into her neck while she cannot move or cry 
out — all this can be seen clearly as a 
romanticisation of seduction and defloration, 
with the added thrill of the supernatural. In 
Victorian days decent girls were ‘ruined’ by 
seduction, but what if their seducer were a 
demon from beyond the grave? Then the 
more innocent the victim the greater her 
excuse — and the greater her attraction for the 
vampire. 

‘The sexual excitement of vampirism was 
made explicit in a painting by Philip Burne- 
Jones called 7he vampire, exhibited in 
1897, the same year as the publication of 


Stoker’s Dracula. London society flocked to 
see it. It portrayed a voluptuous woman 
bending over a man whose chest 1s bare, and 
there is blood trickling from the punctures 
made by her teeth on his skin. [he catalogue 
to the exhibition contained a poem by the 
young Rudyard Kipling, opening with the 


line ‘A fool there was... .”. When the paint- 
ing and catalogue appeared in New York 
they made such a profound impression that 
within months a play opened on Broadway, 
entitled A fool there was. his inturn led toa 
film of the same name, launching one 
‘Theodosia Goodman (or, as she is more 
popularly known, Theda Bara, an anagram 
of ‘Arab death’) as one of the first film stars. 
Despite her real-life ordinariness, the film 
moguls decided to cast her in the image of a 
female sexual predator, showing her in one 
scene crouching triumphantly over a male 
skeleton and treating all men with superior 
scorn. She was given the line — or rather the 
subtitle, for this was in the days of the silent 


Top: a 19th-century German 
engraving by Max Kahm, 
entitled 7he vampire, an 
expression of the predatory 
nature of the female vampire 
who drains innocent men of 
their sexual energy 


Above: the early film star 
Theda Bara, posing for a 
publicity still as a ‘vamp’ - or 
metaphorical vampire - a 
heartless but totally 
irresistible female who 
eventually destroys the male 


Above left: Gilles de Rais, 
patron of Joan of Arc, 
gloats over the torture and 
sadistic murder of one of the 
many boys - over 140 - he 
had killed for his pleasure. 
Finally justice caught up 
with him and he was 
executed in 1440 
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screen— ‘Kiss me, my fool’, which became all 
the rage. And perhaps most significantly, her 
‘type’ became known as the female ‘vamp’, 
short for vampire. 

As the 20th century progresses, perverted 
sex, violence and all manner of horrors are 
taken as a matter of course. Yet the odd fact 
remains that many people are fascinated by 
the idea of vampirism. In the early 1970s the 
British Dracula Society was formed, and 
there are Count Dracula appreciation 
societies in several parts of the United States 
and in other countries. [he Romanian tour- 
ist industry 1s booming, thanks to the confu- 
sion in many people’s minds between the real 
and the fictional Draculas. If anything the 
fascination seems to be increasing. 
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Why? Perhaps it is the curious blend of 
sexuality, explicit and implicit, of surrender, 
of possession, of the promise of immortality, 
of being supermen and women in the atmos- 
phere of thrilling evil. As one film producer 
said to the Dracula Society: ‘sex and the 
supernatural never fails.’ 

The upright and very Victorian Bram 
Stoker would have been horrified to discover 
what the post-Freud world has made of his 
masterpiece. But it seems hard to ignore the 
sexual connotations, subliminal though they 
may be, in his story. ‘lake the passage where 
Jonathan Harker is surrounded and caressed 
by vampire women in Castle Dracula: 

The fair girl went on her knees and 

bent over me, fairly gloating. There 

was a deliberate voluptuousness which 
was both thrilling and repulsive, and as 
she arched her neck she actually licked 
her lips like an animal, till I could see in 
the moonlight the moisture shining on 
the scarlet lips and on the red tongue as 

it lapped the sharp red teeth. Lower 

and lower went her head. . . . I closed 

my eyes in... ecstasy and waited. 


We know of vampire bats, but are there really 
human vampires? See page 1078 
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The success of the excavations at Glastonbury 
convinced the man in charge that he could safely reveal 
the paranormal source of his information. But, as 
COLIN WILSON explains, he was tragically wrong 


IT MUST BE FRANKLY CONFESSED that, as a 
human being, Frederick Bligh Bond, dis- 
coverer of phenomenal architectural remains 
at Glastonbury, left something to be desired. 

Even his admiring biographer William Kena- 
well admits that he was paranoid, and tended 
to suspect plots and conspiracies every- 
where. But at Glastonbury his suspicions 
were not entirely unjustified, for his two 
chief associates, W. D. Caroe and Dean J. A. 
Robinson, who found him eccentric and 
disorganised, would have been glad tosee the 
back of him. 

But the extraordinary success of the ex- 
cavations at Glastonbury Abbey placed him 
in a very strong position. His ‘enemies’ had 
no suspicion that this success was due largely 
to the advice of dead monks. Moreover, the 
invisible communicators who called them- 
selves the ‘Company of Avalon’ were not 
merely concerned to help him dig up the 
past; they declared that their aim was to 
restore Glastonbury as a centre of religious 
power and significance. A man who carried 
around a secret like that was bound to behave 
e oddly. . 

id more than one secret to 
self. The long-dead monks who 


The tranquillity of the ruins 
at Glastonbury conceals the 
abbey’s turbulent and 
chequered past. Once the 
richest and most powerful 
church in all England, it was 
destroyed by Henry viii and 
remained neglected and 
crumbling for four centuries 
until its former glory was all 
but extinguished. In 1907 a 
new and disturbing phase in 
its history began when the 
man appointed to excavate 
the ruins, Frederick Bligh 
Bond, enlisted the help of 
long-dead monks in his 
search for some of the 
vanished buildings 


guided John Bartlett’s pencil were able to 
provide him with all kinds of historical 
titbits. In 1908, he was digging along the 
south side of the nave, hoping to find evi- 
dence for the two towers that the ‘communi- 
cators’ had described, when he came upon a 
giant skeleton. It was that of an old man, 
nearly 7 feet (2 metres) tall, and he had been 
buried without a coffin. Stranger still, there 
was another skull between his legs. It was the 
kind of mystery that gives archaeologists 
sleepless nights. Had the old man been 
murdered? That seemed unlikely, since a 
stone pillow had been carefully placed 
underneath his head. 

Bond, of course, had easy access to a 
solution. He merely had to sit down beside 
his friend Bartlett, ask the dead monks to 
explain the matter, and wait for Bartlett’s 
pencil to trace out a reply. In this case, the 
reply was precise and fascinating. The skele- 
ton, said the monk who called himself 
Gulielmus (William), was that of Radulphus 
Cancellarius — .Radulphus the treasurer — 
who had slain someone called Eawulf in fair 
fight. Eawulf had caused _ considerable 
damage to Radulphus with his axe, and had 
broken several of his bones. However, Rad- 
ulphus lived on for many years, and died at 
the age of 103. He asked to be buried right 
outside the church he loved so much. Oddly 
enough, his old enemy Eawulf had been 
buried in the same spot, and when the monks 
buried Radulphus, they were stal led when 
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they disturbed the bones of Eawulf. So they 
put them into the same grave. 

And who were these men? It seemed that 
Radulphus (or Ralph) was a Norman who 
came to England with William the Con- 
queror — Gulielmus mentioned the date 1087 
—and Eawulf was a Saxon ear!. This had been 
in the time of a Norman abbot, Thurstan. 

Now history tells us that, when Norman 
monks took over Glastonbury Abbey. they 
treated the Saxon monks who belonged to 
an Irish order) with considerable brutality. 
Abbot Thurstan was their chief persecutor. 
In fact, Thurstan was so brutal that William 
the Conqueror dismissed him. But history 
mentions no one called Eawulf. So who was 
he? ‘The ‘communicator’ answered this ques- 
tion promptly. Eawulf, it seemed, was the 
Earl of Edgarley, of roval blood, ‘a doughty 
Saxon he, and one who said that Glaston was 
builded by the Saxon, and Saxon it should 
remain. What happened, apparently, is that 


Norman soldiers killed some Saxon monks of 


Glastonbury Abbey. Earl Eawulf of Edgar- 
ley — a village a mile (1.6 kilometres) south- 
east of Glastonbury — retaliated by attacking 
the Normans. He was killed in a fight with 
‘Thurstan’s treasurer Radulphus, and buried 
(without a coffin) outside the abbey church. 


Testing the ghostly fathers 
It was a fascinating story. But was it true? 
Here was a good opportunity to test the 
accuracy of the ghostly monks. No one had 
ever heard of Earl Eawulf of Edgarley, and 
neither Bartlett nor Bond had any recollec- 
tion of having heard of him. So if he really 
existed, this would prove that the message 
came from real communicators, not from 
Bond’s or Bartlett’s unconscious mind. 
Gulielmus claimed that Radulphus had 
had his bones broken by Eawulf’s axe. They 
examined the skeleton, and found that, in 
fact, the right forearm /ad been fractured, 


but had healed. A man defending himself 


from an axe would fling up his right forearm, 
and it might well get broken. 
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‘The monk said that the Saxon monks had 
their reward, for ‘a Saxon again was Abbot 
for a tume. That proved to be accurate. 
Thurstan was removed by William the Con- 
queror, and in his place was appointed Her- 
lewin — a Saxon name. 

But did Eawulf exist? Bond, who was 
nothing if not thorough, searched the re- 
cords, but without success. History had noth- 
ing to say about Earl Eawulf of Edgarley. 

‘Then, in an ancient chronicle by someone 
called Fabius Ethelwerd, and dated AD 866, 
there was a sentence that read: “During this 
year died Eanulf, nobleman of the province 
of Somerset.’ It went on to say that his body 
now rested ‘in the monastery at Glastinga- 
byrig — Glastonbury. This showed that a 
nobleman with a very similar name — only an 
‘n’ instead of a ‘w’ — was associated with the 
abbey and Somerset. But was *Eanulf’ really 
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Architectural details of the 
lost Loretto Chapel. 
supplied by a monk who 
signed himself Cami//us 
Thesiger — probably Camel, 
the purse-bearer to the 
Abbot Bere who built the 
chapel. Camillus told of a 
‘covered way, or cloister, 
leading to the church, to the 
east’ (top). of the 
undervaults, whose ribs are 
‘carven with fruit and many 
colours’, and drew an 
unfinished sketch of one of 
the statues of sitting lions to 
be found in the Loretto 
Chapel (above). 
Unfortunately, although 
Bond believed that his 
informants had given him the 
location of the Loretto 
Chapel, experts now believe 
that this is not, in fact, the 
true site — which remains 
unknown 
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another version of ‘Eawulf’? Bond continued 
his search — and found another ancient 
chronicle, Asser’s Annals of the exploits of 
Alfred, dated AD 855, which mentioned *Ean- 
wulf, Earl of the district of Summurton.’ 
This is definitely the same man who 1s 
referred to as ‘Eanulf’, for both chronicles 
associate him with a certain Bishop Ealhstan. 
Somerton is very close to Edgarley. 

Of course, this Earl Eanwulf is two cen- 
turies too early to be the one killed by 
Radulphus the treasurer. But he was ob- 
viously an ancestor; Bond had proved that 
there was an Earl of Edgarley in the Glaston- 
bury area two centuries before the fight 
between Radulphus and Eawulf. It is one of 
the most remarkable and convincing proofs 
of the objective existence of Bond’s ghostly 
communicators. 

Perhaps one of the most charming things 
about this curious tale is the positive charac- 
ter of the ‘communicators’ that emerges in 
the writing. For example, Bond thought at 
first that Radulphus the treasurer was ano- 
ther Radulphus called Fitzstephen, who re- 
built the abbey church after the great fire of 
1184. But this, of course, was a century after 
Radulphus Cancellarius’s time. Bond asked 
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the communicator to clarify this matter, and 
got the reply: ‘Ne [not] Radulphus of Henry 
the King’ — that is Radulphus Fitzstephen. 


‘Radulphus the ‘Treasurer was a Norman of 


the time of Thurstan. .. .” Bond was still a 
little confused by all these Radulphuses, and 
asked ‘Why do you say that Ralph the 
treasurer was Ralph of King Henry?’ In 
reply he got an irritable blast: ‘Rede!’ (In 
other words, ‘Read — use your eyes!’) ‘I said it 
not. I said not “‘Ralph of King Henry” but 
‘“Ralph ye Norman.”’’ Then, in an outburst 
of furious Latin: ‘Listen to me, you stupid 
barbarian! ‘lo me, the Emperor, who have 
been trying to make these things clear to the 
minds of you Islanders!’ It was signed: 
‘CAESAR’. 

It is easy to see that Bond found himself in 
avery peculiar position. He knew the answer 
to the mystery of the 7-foot (2-metre) skele- 
ton with the second skull between its legs; yet 
he could not reveal it unless he could also find 
some documentary evidence to justify it. Un- 
derstandably, Caroe simply thought Bond 
was arrogant and dictatorial. 

And there was more. Bond had also been 
told by the ‘watchers’ that ‘Our Abbey was a 
message in stones. In ve foundations and ve 
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Left: in 1908, while 
excavating the south wall of 
the nave, Bond came across 
this 7-foot (2-metre) 
skeleton, which had been 
buried without a coffin, but 
with a skull between its legs. 
The reason for this strange 
method of burial was a 
complete mystery — until 
Bond resolved to consult the 
Company of Avalon 


Below: an engraving of the 
romantic ruins of the abbey 
church at Glastonbury as 
they appeared in the early 
part of the 19th century 
When Bond began his 
excavations, many of the 
original buildings had 
completely disappeared, it 
was all the more 
extraordinary, then, that he 
found so many of them 
through automatic writings 


distances be a mystery — the mystery of our 
Faith, which ye have forgotten.’ Now it is 
believed by some people that many medieval 
abbeys and cathedrals were built according 
to some kind of numerical code, enshrining 
the occult secrets of the ancients. Bond 
himself became increasingly fascinated by 
the possibility that Glastonbury Abbey was a 
code in stone and began the study of gemat- 
ria, the qabalistic relationship between 
words and numbers. In 1916, he gave a 
lecture to the Somerset Archaeological 
Society entitled: “The Lady Chapel of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey: A study of measures and 
proportions’ about his theory of secret mean- 
ings. His audience included his sceptical 
‘boss’, Dean Robinson, who was under- 
standably irritated. 

And finally, Bond could bear the secrecy 
no longer. He decided to tell the whole story 
— everything that had happened since that 
first ‘sitting’ in November 1908. He con- 
fessed in a book called The gate of remem- 
brance, which came out in 1918. The effect 
Was Instantaneous and disastrous. Budgets 
were cut, a co-director was appointed, Bond 
found himself obstructed in every possible 
way and was made the victim of red tape. In 
1921 he was reduced to cataloguing and 
cleaning his earlier finds for £10 a month. In 
1922 he received a letter that stated: “The 
Council of this Society informs you that you 
are no longer responsible for the excavations 
at Glastonbury Abbey and that the Ex- 
cavation Committee appointed by them is 
therefore dissolved... .” 


Why was the Church of England so opposed to 
Bond’s methods? See page 1046 
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styled to help you put together 


your copies of The Unexplained. 


Week by week you can add to your knowledge and 
understanding of the enigmatic world around you by 
collecting THE UNEXPLAINED. It is the first definitive work 
bringing together everything that is known about the great 
mysteries of mind, space and time. 
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Postage 
will be 
paid by 
licensee 


Do not affix Postage Stamps if posted in 
Gt. Britain, Channel Islands or N. Ireland. 
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BUSINESS REPLY SERVICE 
Licence No. SW4035. 


The Unexplained Binders, 


Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, 


London WC2N 4BR. 


Don't miss this opportunity to order your latest binder. 
All you have to do is complete this REPLY PAID order 
form, enclose your cheque/postal order and post 
today. See over the page for detailed instructions 
NOW! 


If you are not entirely 
SQ satisfied with your binder, 
send it back immediately & 
and it will be either 
exchanged, or, if you 
prefer, your money will 


be refunded in full. 
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Qantas 


order with your newsagent 
Better still, ask him to deliver it 
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The Illustrated Encyclopedia of 


Xincratt 


The world’s most comprehensive aviation encyclopedia in weekly parts 
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Each weekly is 


sue will contain 
four main sections: 


The History of Aviation A-Z of Aircraft 


The History of Aviation [~~ see Se 
—— We eas cy, 
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will chronicle the great events in 

aviation history from the 

pioneering days of the Wright 

brothers to the creation of the 
A-Z of Aircraft provides a guide to well over 
12,000 types with diagrams, profiles, photographs, 
histories and specifications, making it the largest aircraft 

encyclopedia ever produced 


forces that may one day fight 
World War 3. Military features 
will include World War 1, the 
Spanish Civil War, World War 2 
in Europe and in the Pacific, 


- 
Korea, the Arab-israel wars, and 4 oa 
Vietnam. Also included will be —— ic > ‘ 
the development of the civil —— ee ie a re 
aircraft industry and airlines St ti a ee Oo, 
Proto US Aw Force / 


The World's Greatest Aircraft - , oe 


The World's Greatest Aircraft features 
aviation’s most famous and admired aircraft in detail, 
illustrated with colour profiles, cutaways and fabulous 
three-view artworks. There will be early warplanes such 
as the Fokker Triplane and Sopwith Camel; classic 
World War 2 fighters including the Spitfire, Focke-Wulf 
Fw190, Thunderbolt and Hellcat; elegant jets of the 
1950s the Hunter, Sabre, Thunderstreak and Meteor; 
current combat aircraft such as the Tomcat, A-10, 
Phantom II and Harrier: and airliners including the 
Airbus, TriStar, DC-10 and Boeing 747 
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